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Lincoln  was  born  to  a  family  of  pioneers. 


America  was  young  and  expanding  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  on  February  12,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky. Pioneers  were  pushing  westward,  settling  and  build- 
ing a  nation,  seeking  land  and  opportunity.  One  of  these 
pioneers  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  moved  his  growing  family 
from  the  Kentucky  hills,  first  to  Indiana,  then  to  Illinois,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  new  frontier.  The  country  was  wild  and 
desolate.  Wildlife  abounded,  and  farms  had  to  be  wrested 
from  the  virgin  forest. 

It  was  hard  work  too  for  Lincoln's  mother,  the  former 
Nancy  Hanks.  An  affectionate,  spiritual  woman,  not  very 
strong,  she  died  when  her  son  was  9  years  old. 


Young  Lincoln  was  raised  to  farm  life  and  spent  many 
hours  clearing  the  forest,  plowing  ground,  planting  corn,  and 
splitting  rails  for  fences.  He  grew  into  an  angular  lad  with 
strong  arms  and  shoulders. 

His  formal  schooling  was  meager  —  less  than  1  year  in 
all.  But  he  was  hungry  for  knowledge,  so  at  night,  after  the 
days  toil,  he  would  read  and  learn.  He  taught  himself 
arithmetic  by  doing  sums  on  a  wooden  plank,  then  shaving 
the  plank  clean.  He  borrowed  neighbors'  books.  He  later 
told  a  friend:  "I  read  through  every  book  I  had  heard  of 
within  a  circuit  of  50  miles."  His  stepmother  and  father 
encouraged  his  quest  for  knowledge. 


As  a  boy,  he  grew  up  with  the  frontier. 


At  19,  the  young  frontiersman  s  thoughts  turned  to  the 
world  outside.  On  a  flatboat,  Abraham  Lincoln  negotiated 
the  Mississippi  River  1,800  miles  to  New  Orleans.  Returning 
to  Illinois,  he  left  the  farm  for  the  town  of  New  Salem,  where 
he  scraped  out  a  living  doing  odd  jobs,  surveying,  and  tend- 
ing store,  all  the  while  studying  law.  When  a  store  partner 
went  bankrupt,  Lincoln  shouldered  the  entire  large  debt, 
finally  paying  it  off  15  years  later. 

Always  popular,  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  local 
militia  mobilized  to  fight  hostile'lndians.  He  was  a  fine  story 
teller  and  excelled  at  public  debate.  His  friends  urged  him 
to  run  for  public  office. 


He  learned  to  make  his  own  way  among  men. 


He   emerged  as  a    leader,  elected  to   represent  the  people   in 
their  state  government. 


At  23,  Lincoln  ran  for  the  state  legislature  but  lost  the 
election.  He  tried  again  the  following  election  in  1834  and 
won.  When  he  moved  to  the  state  capital,  he  was  so  poor 
he  had  to  ride  into  town  on  a  borrowed  horse,  his  possessions 
in  two  saddle  bags,  and  had  to  board  at  the  home  of 
a  friend.  As  his  fortunes  improved,  he  married  Mary  Todd 
and  fathered  a  family  of  four  sons,  only  one  of  whom  lived 
to  manhood. 

In  the  legislative  arena,  his  power  and  wisdom  grew  and 
he  became  a  master  of  the  written  and  spoken  word.  He 
was  chosen  floor  leader  of  his  party,  which  was  in  the 
minority.  His  experience  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  democracy. 


After  being  elected  to  four  terms,  Lincoln  left  the  legis- 
lature for  his  growing  law  practice.  Displaying  a  prodigious 
memory,  power  of  concentration,  and  the  ability  to  drive  to 
the  heart  of  any  question,  he  gained  a  reputation  for  astute- 
ness, sympathy,  and  honesty. 

He  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day 
and  was  in  steady  demand  as  a  speaker.  His  clarity  of 
thought,  pithy  phrases,  and  backwoods  epigrams  gained  him 
a  large  following.  In  those  days,  lawyers  and  |udges  rode 
from  town  to  town  to  try  their  cases.  On  these  rides,  Lincoln 
had  time  to  think  about  right  and  justice  —  and  to  formulate 
a  political  philosophy  which  had  far-reaching  consequences. 


As  a  country  lawyer,  he  hod  time  to  think. 


Under  slavery,  people  were  treated  as  property 


One  thing  he  thought  about  was  slavery.  America  of  a 
century  ago  was  a  land  half  slave-holding,  half  free.  Large 
numbers  of  Negroes  from  Africa,  originally  brought  to  the 
colonies  by  European  slave  traders,  formed  a  pool  of  cheap 
labor  for  the  Souths  agricultural  economy. 

But  slavery  raised  a  difficult  question.  It  ran  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution, 
yet  Southern  planters  regarded  their  slaves  as  property  justly 
acquired.  Lincoln  pondered  long  and  hard,  then  took  his 
stand:  "If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  He  joined 
the  movement  to  prevent  slavery  from  spreading  into  new 
territories  of  growing  America. 


Lincoln's  first  experience  in  V^ashington  was  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 


When  it  appeared  thai  events  were  moving  toward  giv- 
ing slavery  a  foothold  in  the  new  western  lands,  Lincoln  was 
spurred  to  reenter  politics.  He  ran  for  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  was  elected.  As  a  Congressman  he  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  the  end  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  measure  was  defeated,  but  a  similar  one  became  law 
years  later. 


On  the  political  platform  he 
puts  his  ideas  to  the  test. 

His  slogan-.     "Equal  Rights  and  Free  Territory. 


After  serving  one  term  in  Congress,  Lincoln  chose  to  re- 
turn to  private  law  practice,  later  helping  to  found  a  new 
political  group,  the  Republican  Party.  In  1858,  he  was  no- 
minated by  his  party  to  run  for  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
other  major  political  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  nominated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  A  series  of  seven  debates  held  through- 
out Illinois  between  these  two  men  was  to  etch  the  over- 
shadowing national  issue  of  slavery  clearly  into  the  public 
mind. 
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People  flocked  from  oil  over  the  states  and  surrounding  areas 
to  the  towns  where  the  debates  were  held. 

Douglas  argued  that  the  people  of  the  new  territories 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  whether  they  would  have 
slaves  or  not.  Lincoln  argued  that  no  man  had  the  right  to  be 
master  of  another,  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  should  be 
gradually  brought  to  an  end,  rather  than  extended  further. 
He  sympathized  with  the  Southern  slaveholders,  but  asserted 
that  a  system  should  be  found  whereby  slave  owners  would 
be  indemnified  for  their  "property"  loss. 

The  debates  pricked  the  conscience  of  a  Nation  and 
raised  Abraham  Lincoln  to  prominence.  With  the  campaign 
ended,  the  votes  were  cast  and  Douglas  won  by  a  narrow 
margin.  But  Lincoln  soon  was  to  have  a  much  greater  honor 
—  that  of  becoming  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 


On  March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  rode  up  to  the  half- 
completed  Capitol  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  as  the 
Nation's  sixteenth  President.  He  had  been  elected  over  his 
old  adversary,  Douglas,  to  guide  the  United  States  through 
the  perilous  times  ahead. 

Bitterness  had  welled  up  in  the  land  over  slavery. 
Extremists  were  vocal;  emotion  beclouded  reason.  The  long- 
threatened  split  between  the  North  and  South  was  at  hand. 
Seven  Southern  States  seceded  from  the  Union  to  form  the 
"Confederate  States  of  America.''  Four  others  soon  joined 
them.  Lincoln  asked  them  to  reconsider.  "In  your  hands.  .  . 
and  not  in  mine,"  he  said,  "is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
war." 

Elected  the  Nation's  President,     he  found  himself  faced  with 
the  tragic  ordeal  of  an  unwanted  war. 


Though  the  struggle  was  bitter,  he  provided  continuing  moral 
leadership. 

But  war  came.  Lincoln,  who  so  loved  humanity,  was 
called  upon  to  lead  the  Nation  through  the  agony  of  a  bitter, 
4-year  struggle. 

In  the  beginning,  the  North,  with  superior  resources, 
lacked  imaginative  military  leadership  and  suffered  defeats. 
Even  though  Northern  armies  isolated  a  part  of  the  western 
Confederacy  from  the  war,  Southern  forces  moved  into  the 
North  in  strength. 

In  Washington,  the  President  steered  a  difficult  course. 
He  searched  for  a  winning  military  commander,  kept  the 
North's  cause  from  becoming  a  political  issue,  fought  against 
vindictiveness  toward  the  South,  and  upheld  the  principles  of 
democratic  government. 


Lincoln's  first  great  purpose  was  to  save  the  Union.  The 
second,  he  was  convinced  by  1862,  was  to  free  the  slaves. 
Characteristically,  he  would  have  preferred  to  free  them 
gradually,  but  the  South  would  not  agree  to  this  plan. 

Hence,  on  January  1,  1863,  Lincoln  affixed  his  signature 
to  one  of  the  great  documents  of  United  States  history,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  statement  which  freed  the 
Southern  slaves  and  breathed  new  moral  meaning  into  the 
war,  marking  a  milestone  in  mans  struggle  for  freedom. 
Later,  the  Constitution  was  amended,  permanently  forbidding 
slavery  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Compensation  for 
the  owners,  Lincoln  hoped,  would  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  war  —  Emancipation. 


The  tide  of  war  had  turned.  The  Union  blockade  at  sea 
had  pinched  off  the  Souths  trade.  On  land,  Union  forces 
from  the  west  struck  toward  the  coast,  split  the  Confederacy, 
and  wheeled  north  to  encircle  the  Southern  armies. 

Lincoln  sadly  watched  the  lengthening  casualty  lists. 
But  out  of  his'  sorrow  he  drew  the  inspiration  to  voice  what 
has  become  a  classic  democratic  ideal  for  all  nations  when 
he  vowed  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
that  "this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and.  .  .  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


In  the  midst  of  sorrow  —  a  democratic  ideal. 
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At  last  came  peace  and  reconstruction. 


In  1865,  peace  finally  came  to  the  war-torn  land;  the 
country  was  united  once  again.  The  President  was  ready  with 
a  generous  plan  of  reconstruction  which  would  grant  im- 
mediate self-government  to  returning  States,  pardon  all  who 
would  swear  allegiance  to  the  Union,  help  the  Negro  adapt 
himself,  and  assist  the  South  to  get  to  its  feet  economically. 

Lincoln  gave  his  guiding  philosophy  in  his  Second  Inau- 
gural Address:  "With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all.  .  .  let  us  strive  to.  .  .  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  .  .  .to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 


But  Lincoln  was  not  to  live  to  see  his  vision  come  true. 
A  month  after  his  second  term  began,  only  5  days  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Southern  fanatic 
as  he  sat  in  his  flagdraped  box  in  a  Washington  theater. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  stage  when  a  shot  rang  out.  The 
President  slumped  forward  in  his  chair.  The  assassin  fled, 
later  to  meet  death  resisting  arrest.  Lincoln  was  carried  to  a 
house  opposite  the  theater  where  he  lay  silently  through  the 
night,  while  a  Nation  grieved.  Next  morning,  without  gain- 
ing consciousness,  he  died.  A  cabinet  member  whispered: 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


"Now  he  belongs    to  the  ages. 


A,  Lincoln  —  Man  of  the  people. 


It  has  been  written  that  Lincoln  was  "Everyman  grown  a 
little  taller.''  A  man  of  the  people,  he  understood  human 
problems  and  sympathized  with  suffering.  Deep-rooted  in 
him  was  the  principle  that  each  man  is  created  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  should  have  equal  opportunity  to  fashion 
his  own  destiny. 

His  belief  in  tolerance,  his  faith  in  the  processes  of 
democracy,  his  willingness  to  fight  for  the  right  have  inspired 
generations  of  Americans.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate  goodness 
of  man  is  at  the  core  of  the  American  creed.  To  look  at  the 
legend  of  Lincoln  is  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  soul 
of  a  Nation. 
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